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Suppose the world should come to an end at this moment : would 
my idea that Caesar was assassinated on the Ides of March be any 
the less true because by hypothesis it can have no consequences? 
The example shows that truth consists rather in the potentiality of 
the consequences than in their actual occurrence. Now this poten- 
tiality, when you consider it, is exactly equivalent to the relations of 
space and of correspondence which predetermine what the con- 
sequences shall be. 

Truth, then, is anterior to the consequences, and does not consist 
in them. 

C. A. Strong. 
Columbia University. 



THE SUBCONSCIOUS AGAIN 

T N the issue of this Journal under the date of January 30, 1908, 
-*- Dr. Prince gives me a severe trouncing for my misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation, as he thinks, of Professor Janet's position 
as expressed in my review of the latter 's contribution to the sym- 
posium on the subconscious published last year in the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology. Now, while I am temperamentally averse 
to indulging in rejoinders to hostile critics, the charges against me 
are made so robustiously and are based upon such thoroughgoing 
misconceptions of what I actually said that I can not altogether keep 
silent. I quite heartily admire the spirit of martial vigor with 
which Dr. Prince has come to the support of his foreign colleague, 
and it may have been his very zeal that led him astray. One almost 
despairs at times of securing mutual understandings in controversial 
writings, but I can hardly think that my text was so obscure as to 
be entirely responsible for the error into which Dr. Prince falls of 
attributing to me opinions about Janet the entertaining of which 
would convict me of unpardonable stupidity. In the face of these 
confusions I fear that in future I can not altogether suppress a feel- 
ing of diminished confidence in this writer's various reports and 
discussions. 

In the first place, Dr. Prince is misled at the very outset into 
confusing the unlabeled characterizations which referred in a gen- 
eral way to the several papers of the symposium, and applies to 
Professor Jastrow's paper the remark that was directed entirely to 
that of Professor Janet. Then with the erroneous notion in mind 
that I was regarding Janet as ' ' probably to be reckoned on the side 
of the opponents ' ' of the subconscious, Dr. Prince proceeds to distort 
my further remarks into an assertion of the belief that Janet has 
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now recanted and has thrown over his allegiance to the psychological 
interpretation of the subconscious ; and he expresses bewilderment at 
my placing of Janet among those who accept the physiological inter- 
pretation. No such belief was ever in my mind or was ever ex- 
pressed by me. That Janet was referring to the "subliminal" type 
of theory, and not to the mode of interpretation now known as ' ' psy- 
chological," was as obvious to me as to Dr. Prince. The fact was 
clear enough that Janet disowns as his (disavows) all theories, 
whether subliminal or such as touch "the great problem of the con- 
nections between soul and body, between thought and brain," pre- 
ferring not to be embarrassed with speculations in the face of the 
many clinical problems which seem to him to press forward for 
solution and to be of paramount importance. Moreover, if Dr. 
Prince will now be good enough to give Professor Janet's paper a 
careful rereading, I think he will find that the inconsistency with 
which I charged it is not the consequence of my own misreading, 
but is to be found in the paper's own structure. As an instance of 
this, is it not a glaring inconsistency to state in one place, as Janet 
does, that the word "subconscious" is "a simple clinical observa- 
tion, ' ' and in another place to argue that back of the phenomena of 
somnambulism, automatic writing, and allied matters we must sup- 
pose a consciousness because the actions involved are like those which 
in normal persons are conscious ? Observation is not interpretation 
and interpretation is not observation, and any scientist who confuses 
the two in his writings must stand convicted either of intentional 
evasion or of inconsistency of thought. 

As to whether I have erred in my understanding of Professor 
Janet's position is a matter which I will not undertake to discuss 
here. Such a discussion would be of slight interest to more than 
two persons. Moreover, it must be remembered that I was not dis- 
cussing Janet's position as such, but was only reporting and com- 
menting upon the exposition of it contained in this particular paper. 
After a careful rereading of this and after a reconsideration of the 
entire matter, I am quite ready to abide by my characterization of 
Janet's paper as given on page 526 of Vol. IV. of this Journal. 

I wish now to take advantage of this occasion, if I may, and 
broach one or two matters which seem to me to merit serious dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Prince is convinced now more than ever that only those who 
have a first-hand knowledge of pathological phenomena are qualified 
to take part in a discussion of their interpretation, and he uses the 
illustration of the Martian canals to elucidate his point. "What 
would an astronomer say to my views on the canals of Mars," he 
writes, "when I had never even seen the lines on the surface of that 
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planet through a telescope ? ' ' Now this illustration, it seems to me, 
is particularly apt as making for the very view against which Dr. 
Prince is contending, and I can not refrain from developing it a 
little. Suppose, then, that the astronomer puts forward in explana- 
tion of the Martian markings some theory of the distribution of 
water from the melting polar caps which meets the eye of an 
hydraulic engineer. The latter regards the theory as irreconcilable 
with the principles of his science and forthwith exhibits the un- 
soundness of the astronomer's position. Is the hydraulic engineer 
estopped from meddling in the matter because he has never viewed 
the surface of Mars through a telescope? And if he did view the 
planet and study its photographs, would he be a bit better equipped 
to pass judgment on an interpretation of the canals which involved 
problems in pure hydraulics? It is knowledge of hydraulics and 
not knowledge of astronomy that would wield the master hand in 
this matter of interpretation. 

Now, it is well-nigh impossible for all of us who are modestly 
trying to be psychologists to become at the same time first-hand 
gatherers and testers of pathological facts. In many ways this is 
to be regretted, of course. But when a pathologist makes use of a 
psychological interpretation of his facts, he is treading on our terri- 
tory and is dealing with matters in which we claim to have a certain 
amount of expertness. And have we not the same rights as the 
hydraulic engineer to squirm and protest when the pathologist seems 
to do violence to psychological principles? Of course I do not 
for a moment mean to say that a pathologist, or any other scientist, 
should confine himself to the mere gathering of facts. Every one 
should engage to his utmost in interpretations and explanations, for 
without these the getting of facts would be but an unilluminated 
routine. But what I do wish to insist upon is that when the field of 
interpretation is psychological the psychologist has full rights to 
play the critic, provided, as I have elsewhere said, he can trust the 
collector's facts. About this last point I shall have something fur- 
ther to say in a moment. 

In commenting on my treatment of his own contribution to the 
symposium Dr. Prince expressed surprise that I "overlooked the 
force of the evidence summarized in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh classes of evidence" which he brought forward. Now, 
while I did probably do Dr. Prince an injustice by neglecting to 
state that he presented several considerations drawn from as many 
diverse forms of automatic writing, I considered that my criticisms 
against the unwarranted worship of continuity were applicable in 
large measure to these cases as well as to those that preceded them. 
But I had a further reason for not discussing these cases. It seemed 
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to me a waste of effort. "When I read such accounts of automatic 
writing, I have a feeling somewhat akin to that which I have when 
a person comes to me and after giving a vivid description of the 
doings of some spiritualistic medium triumphantly asks how these 
doings are to be explained without the supposition of spirit mani- 
festation. My usual reply in such instances is that if events hap- 
pened in the way described nothing short of a miracle can explain 
them. There are two principal reasons why I have this feeling when 
reading accounts of automatic writing. In the first place, I have 
long been disposed to think that reporters of automatic phenomena 
have been wont to display an artless naivete towards the statements 
of their subjects which is almost as great as that of the investigators 
of spiritistic phenomena who refrain from searching the persons of 
those under investigation for fear of seeming to impugn their good 
faith. In saying this let me not be supposed to mean offense to any 
one in any way. But in my opinion just this needs to be said by 
some one. One does not feel that the bare facts of the case have 
been presented in their sheer nakedness. One is almost certain that 
inferences— apparently slight, but, perhaps, crucial in their import 
—have been mingled with the facts. The special infusion of infer- 
ence with fact that I have here in mind is such as occurs when the 
assertions and denials (usually the latter) of the subject are taken 
at their face value as representing the subject's actual experience. 
And, what is the real misfortune of the matter, the account states: 
"the subject did not notice this," or "the subject knew nothing of 
what preceded, ' ' instead of what was probably the fact, namely, that 
the subject said she did not notice this, or said she knew nothing of 
what preceded. If space allowed, many an illustration of just this 
thing could be cited. An instance occurs near the foot of page 73 
of Dr. Prince's paper in this Journal, where one reads: "After 
finishing, it was found that she had not noticed the figures. ' ' Now, 
the denials of hysterical patients, or of other highly suggestible 
subjects, that perceptions and thoughts were present are hardly to 
be taken as evidence that such forms of consciousness were not ex- 
perienced. It is to the highest degree probable that the subject 
knows well enough that some sort of an investigation is in progress, 
that her general attitude of mind is that of ready complacency and 
cheerful willingness to assist the investigator in every possible way 
by reporting to him those very things which he is most eager to find, 
and that the very questions of the experimenter either suggest the 
shade of reply expected or act as powerful suggestions which inhibit 
the power to recall many important states of consciousness which 
were actually experienced. Indeed, as a matter of fact, it seems too 
often as if the subject were now regarded as a stupid automaton 
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who could not possibly suspect that something was up, and at the 
next moment as one whose introspective deliverances were to be 
accepted as unquestionable, accurate, and final. It would be absurd, 
of course, to claim that the pathologists are blind to these and other 
possibilities of error and deception, but certainly many of their 
writings are calculated to create the impression that they are allured 
by the charms of a dramatic narrative away from the pursuit of the 
relatively insipid details. 

When, therefore, one is challenged to explain reported cases of 
automatic writing (or cases of other so-called subconscious phenom- 
ena, for that matter) on any other hypothesis than that of a coactive 
consciousness, one is thrown into the state of mind to which I re- 
ferred above as taken, and quite appropriately taken, towards reports 
of mediumistic performances, to which may be added many accounts 
of sleight-of-hand exhibitions, and many anecdotes of animal be- 
havior which purport to prove the capacity of brutes to reason. 

But, in the second place, not only is it true that many reporters 
of hysterical and other automatisms reveal an unwarranted artless- 
ness in accepting their subjects ' statements as scientific verities, they 
err also, I am convinced, in giving us only a fragment of the entire 
situation. In reading their accounts one may well be smitten with 
the sense of an unfinished narrative, of a story not all told. I can 
illustrate what I have in mind by reference to a fresh case of auto- 
matic writing which Dr. Prince brings forward in his paper in this 
Journal, already referred to several times. The attempt is made to 
prove that the subconsciousness of the subject is engaged in arith- 
metical activity while the primary consciousness is fully occupied 
with other matters. Briefly stated, the case is this. BA is a double 
personality, B knowing A, but A being ignorant of B. When hyp- 
notized B becomes b. Both B and b claim to be coconscious with A 
when A is uppermost. Now, it was arranged with b that she should 
subconsciously calculate the number of seconds intervening between 
two given times of the day, this to be done, of course, while A was 
in the ascendency. A 's attention was to be engrossed by the writing 
of some familiar verse, and the figures on the basis of which the 
subconscious calculation depended were to be written "unobtru- 
sively" on the margin or in the corner of the sheet used by A. The 
agreement is carried out. A writes the verse, talking in a lively 
fashion the while, and simultaneously the hand automatically writes 
the result of the calculation, which was to find the number of seconds 
elapsing between 1.43 and 3.39. To be sure, the result was incor- 
rect, because of an error of two minutes in the first subtraction, but 
the multiplication by 60 in the reduction to seconds was correctly 
performed. But now one would like to know many things which 
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the account does not give. Did the subject's eyes turn at any time 
to the unobtrusively written figures ? If not, how near to the latter 
was the nearest portion of the writing? Did A have no suspicion 
that something in the nature of an experiment was being performed 
upon her? Did she have any curiosity as to what was going on or 
wonder why she had been set to write a bit of verse ? "Was there no 
fleeting consciousness of the hand's activity, followed, perhaps, by 
complete amnesia of it? "Was the subject accustomed to make this 
variety of calculation, not necessarily in the course of similar experi- 
ments, but in general, in the ordinary course of her experience? 
"When the hand was told that it was wrong (as it was told), precisely 
what happened? How, that is, is one to figure the mechanism of 
addressing a hand and carrying on a conversation with it? In such 
cases as this does the primary consciousness know of the conversa- 
tion, at least to the extent to which an outsider overhears a telephone 
conversation? These and similar questions one would like to have 
answered, for it may be that if all the facts were given the mystery 
would be as much reduced as when we have the full and true account 
of the performances of a Hermann or a Kellar. 

Of course, the replies to several of the above questions are prac- 
tically unobtainable, for many flashes of consciousness, perhaps of 
the utmost significance for the hand's activity, may have been ex- 
perienced by the subject and then immediately and irrevocably for- 
gotten. If this subject was as alert as the account states, it is not 
altogether rash to assume that a good deal was going on which in- 
evitably failed to get reported. However this may be, the real point 
is that the investigator has no right to assume that the subject's 
report of her own consciousness is an accurate report of the total 
experience that this primary consciousness has passed through. 

Furthermore, just how is one to understand the process by which 
the two coexisting consciousnesses share the same sense organ, as in 
this case they did the eye, and as in many of Janet's cases they do 
the ear? In this case was the subconsciousness using the periphery 
of the retina for seeing the figures, and if so, at what favorable 
moment was this act of subconscious vision carried out ? It must at 
least have been when the eyes were at rest, for not even a subcon- 
sciousness, I presume, could read what was cast on the periphery of 
a moving retina. In Janet's cases were sounds so selectively received 
by the ear that whispers reached only the subconscious, while ordi- 
nary tones of voice were received by the primary consciousness? 
I am not aware that the mechanism of this sorting out of the ma- 
terials of perception has ever been discussed by the advocates of the 
subconscious, yet it seems to me to be a matter of some considerable 
importance, and there may well be facts in this connection which 
would prove of moment. 
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What I have said will suffice, I think, to suggest some of the diffi- 
culties and perplexities which confront me when I read the various 
claims made for automatic writings as evidences for the subconscious. 
It is the conviction that there are still many unknown quantities in 
the matter and that these very unknown quantities may themselves 
be the key to the whole problem, that I feel the futility of endeavor- 
ing to find a fully satisfying explanation for the cases of automatic 
writing thus far reported. 

Of the many forms which theories of the subconscious take in 
the hands of its various advocates I am quite free to admit that 
Dr. Prince's variety is the least unacceptable of them all. He has 
pruned away the sundry extravagancies which are in so many cases 
but products of a riotous imagination unrestrained by sober facts. 
There is no tang of the mystic "subliminal" about his theory, nor, 
if I understand him, does he believe that each and every one of us 
is attended by a subconsciousness which does much of life 's business 
for us. 1 On his theory, again if I understand him, the manifesta- 
tions of the subconscious appear predominantly in pathological cases 
or under conditions of artificial dissociation. Furthermore, it is ex- 
plicitly recognized and acknowledged by Dr. Prince that the sub- 
conscious is a product of scientific interpretation and not a fact of 
observation. 2 

In the issue of this Journal of February 13, 1908, Dr. Marshall 
suggests that the word "subconscious" itself is partially responsible 
for the lack of agreement between advocates and opponents, the latter 
being "accustomed to think in terms of consciousness as the equiva- 
lent of awareness," and having "never gone beyond the objection 
that to speak of subconscious consciousness is a contradiction in 
terms." Now, I am entirely sure that in saying this Dr. Marshall 
has quite misapprehended the situation. Dr. Prince has been so 
careful to state that he prefers the terms "coconsciousness" or 
"coactive consciousness" that only a careless or casual reader could 
fail to grasp what he at least has in mind. I can not think, there- 
fore, that any clarification of the situation would be introduced by 
the terms suggested by Dr. Marshall, ' ' inattentive consciousness ' ' or 
"subattentive consciousness." Indeed, in point of fact— though I 
have no right to speak for them— I do not believe that these terms 
would be acceptable to the advocates of the subconscious ; for in their 
view the latter is not only a detached coconsciousness, but often a 
coattentive consciousness as well. But I quite agree with both 
Dr. Marshall and Dr. Prince that in discussions of this sort the word 
"subconscious" is unfortunate. Personally, it seems to me that 

1 See Psychological Review, Vol. XII., pp. 126-139. 

' See Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. II., pp. 68-69. 
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Dr. Prince's term "coconsciousness" is the least ambiguous expres- 
sion for what is meant in these discussions that has yet been 
suggested. 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 



KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Zur Einteilung der Wissenschaften. C. Stumpp. Berlin : Reimer. 1907. 
Pp. 94. 

This monograph naturally invites comparison most immediately with 
the utterances of Wundt and Munsterberg under the same title. The 
results of such comparison can not be simply drawn off, however, in 
statements of this sort: that Stumpf holds psychology to be inseparable 
from philosophy; that he denies it a place among the natural sciences; 
that he makes it the fundamental member of the group of Geisteswissen- 
schaften. The meaning of these propositions is indeterminate apart 
from the whole scheme, which seems worth presenting in some detail. 

The most superficially noticeable thing about it is its rejection of 
the attempt to put the sciences into a unitary system. Stumpf sets up 
at the outset a canon of historical responsibility which forbids it. The 
sciences are — among other things — empirical existences; and neither their 
relative importance nor their characteristic differences can be done justice 
by a simple branching tree. It is not the lines of division of actual 
scientific labor that we are bound to respect — no one transects these more 
lightly than Professor Stumpf — but we must respect the domains of the 
sciences themselves, which cross and overlap. History is not wholly other 
than politics, physics is not purely a science of laws as opposed to par- 
ticular facts, etc. Stumpf makes use of five independent principles of 
division. 

In no case, however, are sciences divided on the ground of method. 
Methods and problems, the author observes, are circumstances which 
depend on and vary with the subject-matters: the ultimate divisions of 
science will, accordingly, follow the ultimate divisions of Gegenstande, 
the objects of conceptual experience. (1) The distinction between phys- 
ical and psychical objects is the ground upon which sciences have "von 
jeher" been divided as sciences of nature and of spirit, Natur- and 
Geisteswissenschaftert. This division is, indeed, incomplete; there is a 
series of "neutral sciences," four in number, not concerned distinctively 
with either kind of object; but it is well that they should be thrown into 
just this relief. For Phaenomenologie (the theory of Erscheinungen as 
they appear), Eidologie (the theory of structure of logical systems and 
value systems), and the general theory of relations may properly be termed 
Yorwissenschaften, constituting as they do an organon for every other 
science (p. 39); whereas metaphysics, the Nachwissenschaft, presupposes 
and unifies the results of all other sciences. (2) If we distinguish objects 
as individual and general, and the sciences thereby as sciences of fact 



